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THE ALDINE. 



upon the earth to make the flowers grow. Thus 
Byron, in his poem of "Childe Harold," says; 

"The mom is up again, the dewy morn, 
With health all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with playral scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb— 
And glowing into day." 

Night and sleep fly at her approach, and the con- 
stellations of heaven disappear. 

It will be seen in the picture of Morning, as in 
that of Night, the painter has followed the classic 
legends but not slavishly. The picture sufficiently 
indicates its character and purpose to any one familiar 
with the poets, but varies enough from their descrip- 
tions to show the artist's appreciation of his subject, 
and his independence of mere tradition especially in 
the interpretation of what is quite as much and as 
appropriately to be considered a matter of art as of 
poetry. He has shown us Aurora, a beautiful woman 
of regal and yet of joyous aspect ; her veil above and 
encircling her head, her arms extended that the rosy 
finger tips may properly open the gates of the east, 
through which the genial sun is just showing his face 
as setting out on his daily course ; while around her, 
attendant nymphs and sprites are pouring pleasant 
dews and scattering fragrant roses on the waiting earth. 
Her torch-bearer holds aloft his flaming beacon — the 
harbinger of morn — and above her head shines the 
morning star. At her coming the mists are dissipated 
and earth wakens to welcome the god of day. 

All this is fable, of course, and we know it, and yet 
it is pleasant fable, and, as we have suggested, has a 
curious analogy to the story of creation told in the 
Bible. Thus, the idea of Chaos being the eldest of 
the gods, and father of Tellus (the Earth), is not dif- 
ferent from the account given by the author of Genesis 
where he speaks of the earth as "without form and 
void ; " nor is it less remarkable that the Bible should 
tell us that "the evening and the morning were the 
first day," while mythology makes Night the mother 
of Day. Many other of these coincidences between 
scriptural and mythological accounts might be cited, 
and they furnish a study not unworthy the profoundest 
philosophers, but we have not space for them, were 
we sure of our capability to write them ; and we leave 
to others the decision of the question of whether the 
ancients constructed their ideas from a knowledge of 
the Bible, or from an inward intuition or inspiration 

taking poetical form. 

• 

ART TALKS FROM PARIS. 



It is with regret that I commence this letter with 
the announcement of the death of a fine artist, Mr. 
Robert Wylie, of Philadelphia, who for some twelve 
years past has lived at Pontaven-Finisterre, a little pic- 
turesque town in Brittany, and about three miles 
from the sea. In this town he had lived and painted 
for twelve years, and was a friend to the peasants for 
miles around, who whenever they came into town 
never failed to inquire after Wylie, who was a sort of 
king, having acquired a comfortable position. His 
atelier was decorated in a very tasteful manner, and was 
the wonder of the country folk. Wylie was attacked 
by a congestion of the lungs, which carried him off 
the 13th of February, 1877. 

In saying that Wylie was the finest American artist, 
taking his qualities altogether of draughtsman, com- 
poser, colorist and painter, I state only what all 
painters who know his works will admit His works 
are little known in America, so much the worse ! All, 
or nearly all, were purchased by foreigners, through 
the house of Goupil & Co., who told the writer that 
the works of Wylie were very much " recherches," 
and sold immediately ; that he could place as many as 
the painter would produce, and had for some time 
back purchased all his works. Wylie had a very at- 
tractive manner of painting, strong, full of color, and 
very skillfully manipulated ; pleasing the connoisseur 
as well as the public. He received a second class 
medal at the Salon of 1872 for his picture of the 
"Brittany Sorceress," a picture full of strength as 
painter and story-teller. At the time of his death he 
was engaged upon an important picture for the next 
Salon, and one for the Exposition of 1878, in Paris. 



His death is much mourned in the village where he 
lived, and by all — and that comprised the entire 
town, and those of the districts around — as the loss of 
a good man, a loyal friend, and gifted artist 

F. A Bridgman has finished a large and fine work, 
the most important he has painted, for the Salon of this 
year. It represents the carrying of a mummy or em- 
balmed body across the Nile, to its tomb in the hill- 
side. It is a scene of the days in which the great 
Pyramids were built; in the time when lovers wrote 
their sighs upon papyrus in hieroglyphics, which 
changed nothing the value of the sighs though. It 
is a picture of great interest, as it has cost Mr. Bridg- 
man a "world of sighs" during his researches ne- 
cessary for the truth of the work. To have the boats 
correct, he modeled one and had it built, with its can- 
opy, its oars, and ornaments; decorating it himself 
from authentic studies made from monuments upon 
the Nile. The mummy is a correct reproduction of 
one in the Louvre, while the river and hills are from 
his sketches taken upon this most ancient river three 
years ago. The boat carrying the sarcophagus is 
towed behind two others, one carrying the oarsmen, 
the other oarsmen and a sort of cabin upon which a 
number of mourners are contorting themselves, and 
singing the praises of the dead. The principal feature 
is the boat containing the body, and is, of course, the 
first object of the picture, with its canopy of blue 
spangled with stars representing the firmament, over 
the body ; with the priests on the prow, offering sac- 
rifices and incense; musicians singing, and playing 
upon harps; women weeping, thrown into all poses 
of abandonment to grief ; these, women are the paid 
mourners — one throws herself upon the feet, or rather 
at the feet of the sarcophagus, the other at the head, 
and pour forth with all the earnestness of real grief, 
the good qualities of the departed, his wars and deeds 
in battle, and his pre-eminence as statesman, the 
great good he has done for the working-classes — just 
as they do nowadays when a rich man dies. It is 
evening, the sun sets; the river and bases of the hills 
are in shadow, while the summits only of the sand- 
hills are illuminated by the light of the departing 
god, and on their sides are seen the rows of tombs 
awaiting their occupants. Across the quiet waters of 
the Nile moves the funeral cortege, with songs and 
incense arising to the peaceful sky. Altogether, it is 
a picture that should bring him a medal this year, 
and his friends think the same. 

Milne Ramsey, an artist from Philadelphia, has a 
picture very pleasing in composition and color. It 
represents a fat, good-natured man-servant and jolly 
little maid-servant looking at and discussing the 
merits of a little group, "Cupid and Psyche," which 
stands upon a beautifully draped table. An elabo- 
rately carved chair, curtains, drapery, ornaments, and 
parasol of the time ; the costumes, furniture and all 
are of the time of Louis XV., and with the rich 
furniture in carved oak, and tapestries hung upon 
the wall, produce a very taking picture, though one 
much used. 

Mr. Blashfield has a picture, "Consulting the Au- 
guries." As the title tells us, it is a picture of old 
Roman customs, when a general before battle; a 
statesman before making a motion ; the lawyer 
before pleading ; the man of business before un- 
dertaking any enterprise or starting out upon his 
travels ; the merchant before sending out his ships, 
and often while they are absent ; at marriages ; at 
deaths; in fact, upon all times and all occasions 
the "augurs" were consulted to see if the fates were 
ominous or smiling. The ' ' augur " was the fortune- 
teller of the day, though a priest, who brought and 
sacrificed offerings upon the family altar. To-day 
our augurs do not occupy so important a social posi- 
tion neither are they as often consulted. Mr. Blash- 
field's picture represents the priest offering sacrifices 
upon an altar or tripod. The family (for it is a 
family affair) are standing upon some marble steps 
leading to the family private apartments, the entrance 
to which is hidden by hanging drapery, but the 
laughing face of the daughter exhibits a slight irrev- 
erence which does not sit badly upon her classic face ; 
but the father and mother, the pater and mater, are 



very serious, believing no doubt sincerely in the for- 
tune teller. I predict the picture a success. 

Mr. Ward is busy with his Salon pictures. So are 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Bacon. Sartain has gone to 
Venice. Charles Pearce, of Boston, has a fine por- 
trait of a young American lady, which will make its 
appearance in the Salon. Henry Leland, of the same 
place, is painting a capital "Italienne." W. H. Lipr 
pincott, of Philadelphia, has taken Sartain's atelier, 
and is busy with his Salon pictures ; in fact, all the 
American artists here seem determined to work well 
and return to their country to create, if possible, a 
better taste and greater love for the arts. 

Mr. F. A. Bridgman is to be married in October 
next ; the young lady is a Miss Baker of New York. 
They will go to Palestine for six or seven months, 
where Bridgman desires to make studies for some 
important historical works. Returning, they will pass 
through Constantinople, and there he will make 
studies with the view of painting some pictures of 
the harem life on the Bosphorus. 

There has been great activity lately in the art world. 
The sales of Fromentin's works and atelier accumu- 
lations, and that of Diaz's, also, has taken place, and 
at both sales the prices were great The sale of Fro- 
mentin's works terminated on February 3, 1877, and 
realized the sum of 434,000 francs (#86,800) ; the 
sale included studies and sketches only, and not many 
of them. One can judge of the talent of the painter 
and of the value of his works by the result Another 
sale, was that of the collection of Alfred Sensier, author 
of works upon the lives of artists wno died lately ; he 
was buried at Barbison (on the margin of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau), by the side of Millet, Rousseau and 
Diaz. Sensier was much known among artists ; and 
as he had collected a quantity of beautiful sketches 
and canvases, the sale brought the handsome amount 
of 560,000 francs ($112,000). 

There are many art circles in Paris ; the principal 
ones in the neighborhood of the Place Vend6me, 
where are exhibited the latest and finest works of 
good masters, and into which one enters by card. 
Would not this be a good idea for New York ? 

A few days ago, while upon a visit to Naples, 
Ger6me and Albert Goupil were the recipients of a 
dinner given in their honor ; and during the evening 
a despatch was received from Victor Emmanuel con- 
ferring upon Ger&me the title of ' ' Chevalier des 
Saints Maurice et Lazare," and upon Albert the 
cross of the "Couronne d'ltalie;" of course that 
delicate attention on the part of the king greatly flat- 
tered the painters and pleased the artists who gave 
the dinner in their honor. 

At the Hotel Drouot, the great salesrooms of Paris, 
they lately sold the accumulations of Jules Janin, the 
great critic. His library was offered to the French Aca- 
demy upon the condition that they would place it in a 
saloon bearing the name of Janin. This was the only 
condition proposed by his widow ; but the Academy 
asked time to deliberate, and the widow died while 
they deliberated, and the heirs have seized upon the 
succession and placed the whole matter in the courts. 
So one of the best-known libraries in Europe, though 
small, one of the richest in ancient works, has been 
dispersed abroad. There was a "Plutarch," printed 
by Aldus, 1572 ; another, by the same printer in the 
finest specimen of Aldine type ; a " Catullus, " a first 
edition ; and many other books of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, presented by nobles and kings, poets, actresses, 
etc. , all richly bound. The sale occupied eight days, 
for there was a quantity of fine old furniture, tapes^ 
tries, works of art, etc. "But," as says a journal, 
"all that is but a necessary dispersion, the liquidation 
of the succession, the museum opened to commerce, 
the circulation of merchandise — but the library ! " 
and the same journal continues beautifully : ' ' Yet 
a few days and the ' biddings ' of the Hotel Drouot 
will have dispersed to the four corners of the earth all 
that could recall to this generation the most sympa- 
thetic survivor of our most beautiful literary and po- 
litical epoch ; that type so exquisite, accomplished — 
and, for us writers never to be forgotten — of the 
man, of the man of letters, of the man of good, during 
nearly half a century of criticism — original and dis- 
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interested ; had only admirers and made not an 
enemy. Nothing will remain of Jules Janin but his 
works, or rather a few of his books, for that consti- 
tuted his real glory, and his incontestible authority, the 
'Feuilleton,' that is to say, the article written day by 
day. As well demand account of the autumn wind of 
the leaves it carries away ; or, of the echo, the song 
of the passer by." Among the books were a few 
articles of vertu, such as a small statuette in ivory, 
about ten inches in height, sold for 1,210 francs; a 
statuette of the Queen Marie AmeUie, by Badier, 
350 fcs. ; a bust of Napoleon I. in marble, 405 fcs. ; 
some stained glass, very rich, given to Janin by Mile. 
Rachel, 1,150 francs; and a cabinet, (Louis XIII. ) 
1,350 francs. The same day, in another room, was 
sold the "wedding dagger" of Henry IV. ; the handle 
and blade are covered with rich incrusted decorations 
and several inscriptions in old French. The sheath 
has two medallions of pearl. Upon one is a hand, 
upon the palm an eye ; around it is engraved — 
"Prudence measures the end of all things." Upon 
the other a hand holding a feather, and the device, 
"I resist force." This historical weapon sold for 
12, 500 francs ($2, 500). 

At Antwerp they wish to hold a celebration in 
honor of Rubens, the grand painter, who shed such 
brilliancy upon the Flemish name in the seventeenth 
century. They hoped to be able to unite upon that 
occasion the entire works of Rubens ; but that idea 
, was totally impossible. They will content themselves 
with an exhibition of engravings after the pictures of 
Rubens ; an exhibition retrospective of the Belgic 
school since 1830, and an exhibition of ancient pic- 
tures. There will be, also, a competition for a monu- 
ment to celebrate the third centennial of Rubens ; 
trials of singing ; and one of those historical pageants 
that they know so well how to do in Belgium. 

Within a short time four new sensations have 
been produced at Paris in the theatrical world : the 
"Doctor Ox," opera bouffe, by Offenbach and Jules 
Verne; "Dora," by Sardou; "L'Hetman," by M 
Deroulide; and "Marjolaine," by Charles Lecocq. 
The " Doctor Ox," as I have said, is by Jules Verne, 
music by Offenbach ; all know or have read some- 
thing of the marvellous works of Verne ; the little 
opera bouffe is built upon his work of the same 
name ; the scene is laid in Holland ; but, as in all 
probability America will see the work, I will content 
myself with giving a synopsis of the scenes, for the 
benefit of those who may not have seen it They do 
not pass really in Holland, but in an imaginary 
country somewhere in the neighborhood ; but the 
painters and costumers have given to their work a 
peculiarly Holland character. The scenes pass in the 
little sleepy village of Quiquendone. Scene 1. — A 
Holland interior, with its great clock, table, chairs, 
commodes, etc. , in marqueleriel or inlaid work. All 
of this furniture is hired from a celebrated antiquary 
of the Boulevard Capucines ; then there is a great 
jardiniere, an ancient copper ; the stove, and real old 
windows. Scene 2. — A gas house, with its furnaces, 
pipes, etc., just like the real thing. Scene 3. — A 
small square in the village. Scene 4. — Village fair, 
or kermesse, with its booths, etc., in the middle of a 
square planted with trees, as one finds everywhere in 
Holland — the effect is very gay and picturesque. 
Scene 5. — The tower, a two-story decoration; the 
laboratory below, the platform of the tower above — 
a stairway from below gives access to the laboratory ; 
a winding stair leads to the platform. Scene 6. — 
View of a little city in Holland, the prettiest decora- 
tion of all, with its canals planted with trees, its 
bridges, its boats, its quaint brick houses. One can 
easily imagine oneself in the Low Countries. The 
costumes are mostly designed by Grevin, the cele- 
brated designer. The costume worn by Judic is the 
exact reproduction of the "Salome" of Regnault; 
Judic and Grevin went together to the owner of the 
celebrated picture to make the designs ; all the stuffs 
and their tints are exact ; and the appearance of that 
bohemian in the quiet, orderly apartment of the bur- 
gomaster, Van Fricasse, is extremely fine and telling. 
The ballet costumes are exact reproductions of those 
worn at this day by the girls of the Isle of Marken. 



Physical science plays its part in " Doctor Ox," as 
all who have seen it know ; and in connection may 
be cited an incident that occurred some time ago 
when the sciences were employed upon the stage for 
the first time and created immense wonder. Steam 
has played its part ; but the most wonderful was the 
reappearance of a murdered woman to her husband, 
the murderer — and was at the time the must curious 
adaptation of science to the stage. A certain Pro- 
fessor Pepper had. a drama written, to serve as a frame 
to his illusion — an "animated spectre." A wife, 
murdered by her husband, appears to the murderer 
in his sleep, her thick hair floating upon her should- 
ers, the face convulsed ; gliding rather than walking 
upon the carpet of the sleeping room, she reaches the 
bedside ; the assassin awakes with a start, and con- 
templates his victim with horror. She indicates the 
wound made by the poignard, and shows the traces 
of the blood, upon her long white gown. With a 
bound the man leaves the bed ; he was livid. At first 
he believed himself to be the sport of a shadow, a 
phantom, produced by his remorse. But it really was 
a resuscitated being who touched him with her aveng- 
ing hand ; it was a human voice that cried to him, 
"Miserable! Miserable!" Then, beside himself with 
fright, he seized a sword, and, turning it against the 
apparition, pierced it several times. One saw dis- 
tinctly the sword enter the breast and make its exit 
between the shoulder blades behind. The spectators 
were terrified. The woman burst into laughter and 
melted slowly away, Desrieux and Fechter were 
among the audience ; they were extremely moved. 
Fechter reflected. The next day both returned ; 
Fechter left Desrieux in the audience and went 
behind the scenes, although it was forbidden. " Cu- 
rious ! " said Pepper to him on shaking hands. "Tell 
me what it is," said Fechter. " Find out," said the 
professor ; ' ' but I prohibit you from going into the 
first coulisse." "Agreed." At the end of a moment 
Fechter touched lightly the shoulders of his confrere : 
" A large glass without tinfoil ; is it not? " " How 
do you know it? It is invisible!" "I have not 
seen it; I have guessed it!" "How?" "Very 
simply. You see that little bullet of the crumb of 
bread. I had one just like it that I aimed at that 
musician in the orchestra who plays the clarionette. 
I am very skillful ; I rarely miss my shot I threw 
the ball of bread ; and not only did I not hit my 
musician, but the bullet rebounded — and there it is 
at the assassin's bed. Look ! " "Ah I my dear fel- 
low ; you are entitled to the entire knowledge of my 
secret ; follow me under the stage, and give me your 
word to say nothing ! " "I swear not to do so ! " 
During this time Desrieux was more and more inter- 
ested, and promised to himself to recommend the 
trick to his director in Paris (it was in London). So 
he telegraphed that same evening. Two days after, 
the bargain was made, Pepper gained 15,000 francs. 

For twelve years Victorien Sardou has had this his 
latest and, they say, his best work on hand. First it 
was called " The Female Spy." When I say twelve 
years, I mean -the sketch of the work was on hand — 
the play has cost him eight months of labor ; generally 
he takes but four months to write a play. But this 
he has studied from nature (he said the same of 
"Uncle Sam"). The new comedy is "furnished" 
with great taste. The first act — a gallery, or rather 
pavilion, of a grand hotel at Nice, looking out upon 
the English Promenade, lined with palm trees, is ex- 
tremely fine ; so is the last scene, a cabinet de travail, 
or working room of a young senator. But above all, 
it is the detail of the mite en scene, wherein Sardou 
shows his knowledge of character, and ability to tell 
his story by dumb show. He stamps the character 
of the occupant of a certain elegant room in that 
hotel : upon the chimney-piece in a vase of delf, is 
an open umbrella ; muslin skirts are thrown in dis- 
order upon the sofas ; and the remains of a supper or 
breakfast, with an empty bottle upon the piano. The 
actress enters, Blanche Pierson ; she is in her skirts, 
half dishabille", with a bit of stuff like a little shawl 
thrown over her shoulders. She has but one slipper 
on and is looking for the other. By the side of these 
details there are others, almost useless, but tending 



to show the exactness of the work. ' ' Dora " is having 
great success, and the receipts are good,, averaging 
about fifteen hundred dollars a night. 

" L'Hetman," is another piece of Russian life (any- 
thing Russian seems to take immensely), and its 
production is of the most remarkable character ; the 
costumes were designed under the direction of Zichy, 
a celebrated Hungarian painter. The director had 
stuffs dyed, and then faded, purposely to have the 
exact colors and tints ; the covering for the lower leg 
and feet, made of rushes, were sent for from Russia ; 
so the effect is complete. The whole play is a picture 
of the most varied colors and interests ; a work that 
would be appreciated in New York. 

" Marjolaine" is by Charles Lecocq, the author of 
"Madame Angot;" but "Marjolaine" is more re- 
fined, and approaches the plan of light operas, such 
as the "Marriage of Figaro," " Martha, " etc. The 
opera bouffe, after having for so long a time pressed 
a turnip upon its heart, with a little air of serious- 
ness and tenderness, is going to replace the turnip 
with a rose. 

" L'Ami Fritz," at the Theatre Francaise, produces 
on an average 7, 500 francs a night 

Before the production of "Cinq Mars," by Gounod, 
at the Opera Comique, there will be two interesting 
debuts; .one, Mile. Donadio Foder, daughter and 
grand-daughter of two celebrated cantatrices. The 
other that of Mile. Fechter, "daughter of the excel- 
lent comedian that America has taken from us," as 
say the journals here, in "Mignon." 

The competition for the grand prize of Musical 
Composition takes place at the Conservatory of Music, 
on May 12, at ten o'clock in the morning. The de- 
definitive competition will take place on Saturday, 
May 26. "The competition," says the regulation, 
" consists of putting into music a lyrical scene for two 
or three voices, as much as possible unequal." 

Another competition will be held, that of the 
"Poem;" and the manuscripts must be handed in 
before May 15. f 

While Boiildien was at the court of Alexander I., 
of Russia, he wrote a piece for France, and as he 
finished the parts he sent them in packages marked, 
to avoid confusion, with a note of music besides the 
number ; one was marked si; another, mi; another, 
sol. These signs alarmed the police ; no doubt they 
were upon the traces of a plot and correspondence in 
cypher. They studied for some time. Finally, after 
many efforts, they translated the si into six ; the mi into 
mille (thousand) ; and the sol into soldats (soldiers) 
— six thousand soldiers. They knew it was Boiildien 
who had sent the packages, and accused him of con- 
nivance with the enemies of the emperor. The em- 
peror himself had to quiet his police. — Oulremer. 
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Not the least of the changes which the invention 
of gunpowder wrought in the art of war, was the rele- 
gation of leaders from the front to the rear of their 
armies. Up to that time an army commander found 
it obligatory to be first in all engagements, both be- 
cause it was necessary for him to be able to watch the 
movements of the enemy, and because the fighting 
being hand to hand, no leader of any spirit or courage 
could refuse to be in the advance; besides which, did 
he venture to take a position more in the rear, no 
body of. men could be found to follow him into 
another battle. These were the days when personal 
strength, physical courage, prowess, had an opportu- 
nity to show themselves in any man who went into 
battle, if he possessed them, while on the other hand 
if he were a coward, his cowardice was made to ap- 
pear with equal distinctness, and his disgrace was all 
the greater for its publicity. It was then that weight 
and numbers told, and the solid phalanxes, the 
"Macedonian wedge," and like formations of troops 
were the most useful and effective which could be 
devised. Then the somewhat blasphemous saying 
of Frederick the Great, that "God is always on the 
side of the heaviest battalions" was much more liter- 
ally true than it is now. 

The invention of gunpowder changed all that, 



